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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  NI 
Library: 


M.  E.  Morris 


RM85.FaiK:  1972:MUSM 

FAILOR,  KENNETH  M. 

Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint  issued  for  public  sale. 

Pub.  1972,  312pp,  illus. 

QA70.PfeM:1977:CCFM 

PFEFFERKERN,  MICHAEL  G./SCHIMMEL,  JERRY  F. 

Chits,  chiselers,  and  funny  money. 

Pub.  1977,  242pp,  w/plates. 

The  American  Numismatic  Society 

FA15.MosP:1995:CACP 

MOSSMAN,  PHILIP  L.  (Editor) 

Coinage  of  the  American  Confederation  Period.  (Papers  delivered  at 
the  1995  Coinage  of  the  Americas  Conference.) 

Pub.  1995,  346pp,  illus. 

The  Authors 


AA30.EasG:1996:W1942B 

EASTON,  GERALD/McINTYRE,  WILLIAM 

World  1942  Birthyear.  Collectors  List  Coins  & Currency. 

Pub.  1996,  ca  llOpp,  not  illus.  Disks  also  included  for  6.22  DOS,  and 
WordPerfect  For  Windows  version  6.0(a).  (This  follows  the  design 
established  by  William  McIntyre  for  his  1941  work.) 
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II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  also  like  to  thank  M.  E.  Morris  for  his 
donation  of  additional  material  to  the  NI  Library. 

III.  The  Library  is  also  in  receipt  of  the  1995  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Mint 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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FROM  THE  MAHLBOX 


Adds  slight  correction  to  "A  Numismatic  Trek:  Per  Schwabenzug". 

I read  with  great  interest  the  instructive  article  by  Francis  J.  Gerner  which  illustrates 
how  the  Habsburg  mlers  resettled  the  formerly  Hungarian  inhabited  areas  (after 
driving  out  the  Turks)  with  colonists  of  German,  Serbia  etc.  origin  (NI  Bulletin , 
October  1996,  pp.228-242).  The  latter  were  more  pliable  to  the  Austrian  rule  than  the 
independent  minded  rebellious  Hungarians. 

This  indeed  prepared  the  ground  for  the  dismemberment  of  Hungary  after  World  War 

I. 

May  I just  add  one  correction.  The  author  writes  "The  Partium  (Hungarian  term)  ..." 
Partium  is  a Latin  word  meaning  "part  of  and  appears  in  the  title  of  several 
Transylvanian  princes  and  on  their  coins.  The  entire  sentence  reads: 

Princeps  Transylvaniae  Partium  Regni  Hungariae  Dominus  et 
Siculorum  Comes.  Translated  this  means:  Prince  of  Transylvania, 

Ruler  of  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  and  Count  of  the  Szeklers. 

Francis  B.  Bessenyey 
New  York,  New  York 

What  really  IS  Numismatics? 

When  I tried  to  find  the  briefest  possible  layman’s  explanation  of  the  four  major 
functions  of  numismatics,  I wound  up  with  the  following  philosphical  answer  to  the 
qeustion:  What  really  IS  Numismatics? 

NUMISMATICS  IS: 

To  Search  and  Find, 

To  Hold  and  Mind, 

COINS.... 

(Submitted  by  Robert  Turfboer  MD) 
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STRANGE  SHORES  VI: 

The  Mabbott  Sale  Catalogue 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

Robert  Tye’s  sales  list  28,  item  no.  23,  was  a silver  ducat  of  Mircea  the  Old  (1386- 
1418)  of  Wallachia.  Robert’s  comment  on  it  read: 

"Small  silver  coins,  unremarkable  aside  from  the  fact  that  Mircea  was 
Dracula’s  grandfather." 

Frank  Robinson’s  mail  bid  sale  31,  lot  620,  was  more  spectacularly  enlivened: 

"Transylvania:  Gabriel  Bethlen,  AR  6 Kreuzer  (24mm),  1626, 

Vampire  in  coffin,  bat  above  / Werewolf  chased  by  torch-bearing 
peasants  (no,  actually  it  has  more  prosaic  designs,  but  it  really  is  from 
Transylvania.)" 

In  his  following  list,  Frank  was  similarly  playful  about  a specimen  of  the  famous 
"Tribute  Penny"  of  Tiberius: 

"...not  just  the  same  type,  but  the  actual  coin  with  Jesus’  fingerprint 
on  it,  as  verified  in  an  accompanying  Lab  Report."  (lot  183) 

I told  Frank  I would  have  bid  on  this  lot  but  that  I already  had  one  of  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  with  Judas’s  thumb-print  on  it,  and  I didn’t  want  to  be  greedy. 

Of  course,  all  this  was  in  fun,  but  it  did  serve  to  remind  me  of  the  almost  legendary 
coin-sale  catalogue  which  is  the  subject  of  this  essay. 

Let  me  explain  how  I first  came  upon  the  Mabbott  catalogue,  for  this  explains  my  use 
of  the  word  legendary  in  that  last  sentence. 

Some  time  ago  I was  helping  out  a dealer  friend  with  some  routine  identification  of 
a bag  of  unattributed  medieval  European  coins.  After  a few  days  of  enjoyable 
sleuthing,  I was  left  with  a few  pieces  I couldn’t  pin  down,  plus  half  a dozen  battered 
and  almost  featureless  disks  of  metal  which,  as  far  as  I was  concerned,  were 
unidentifiable.  "You’ll  need  a psychic  to  do  these,"  I said.  "We’d  better  get  that 
chap  in  who  did  the  Mabbott  sale  catalogue,  then!",  my  friend  replied.  Not  having 
come  across  this  catalogue  at  that  time,  I asked  him  to  tell  me  more.  "Oh,  it  was 
compiled  by  a spiritualist  under  psychic  direction,  or  something,"  came  the  reply,  "If 
I remember  correctly,  he  reckoned  that  one  of  the  gold  coins  in  the  auction  was  part 
of  the  gold  given  to  Jesus  by  the  Magi,  along  with  the  frankincense  and  myrrh!" 
Later  my  friend  came  up  with  the  psychic’s  name  - "Hans  Holzer,"  he  said,  "Someone 
I’d  never  heard  of  before,  and  haven’t  heard  of  since." 
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Now,  as  it  happened,  Holzer’s  name  was  familiar  to  me,  not  via  numismatics  - for  1 
had  no  idea  that  he  had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  coins  - but  via  my  predilection 
for  eccentric  literature  and  wild-eyed  theories,  ranging  from  dowsing  and  spiritualism, 
via  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  and  Atlantis,  to  astrology  and  reincarnation.  Not 
that  I believe  in  99%  of  such  things  myself  - it  merely  fascinates  me  that  folk  do 
believe  such  things,  and  write  passionate  books  about  them,  which  I find  more 
entertaining  than  any  best-selling  novel  or  hit-musical.  I’d  heard  of  Hans  Holzer 
alright,  for  in  1969  he  had  published  a book  entitled  Window  to  the  Past,  and 
subtitled  Exploring  History  through  Extra-Sensory  Perception.  Basically  it  used  ESP 
methods  like  psychometry,  trance  visions,  psychic  dreams  and  contacts  with  the  spirits 
of  the  long  dead  to  unravel  some  of  the  mysteries  surrounding,  for  example,  the 
identity  of  King  Arthur  and  the  location  of  Camelot;  the  true  extent  of  the  plot  to 
assassinate  Abraham  Lincoln;  and  some  of  the  "secret  adventures"  of  Nell  Gwyn  (note 
1).  Holzer  also  wrote  books  on  reincarnation,  psychic  photography  and  witchcraft 
(note  2),  and  in  1966  had  published  a book  with  the  intriguing  title  of  Ghosts  I’ve 
Met\  So,  I was  much  intrigued  to  learn  that  he  had  also  ventured  into  the  field  of 
numismatics. 

My  next  step,  of  course,  was  to  get  hold  of  a copy  of  what  promised  to  be  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  coin  catalogues  ever  to  hit  the  market.  But  as  it  turned  out,  I was  to 
be  disappointed,  for  I found  that  the  tale  of  the  Mabbott  Catalogue  had  "gained  some" 
in  the  telling,  and  though  it  did  indeed  contain  some  strange  footnotes  by  Holzer  - 
enough  to  justify  this  essay,  at  any  rate  - there  was  no  sign  of  any  of  the  "psychic 
attributions"  I had  been  led  to  expect.  Somehow  Holzer’s  reputation  for  dabbling  in 
the  occult  had  become  superimposed  on  his  numismatic  venture,  and  a legend  had 
been  bom  which  had  eventually  reached  me  via  my  coin-dealer  friend.  As  my  friend 
is  very  knowledgeable  about  coins,  and  not  prone  to  exaggeration,  and  as  I happen 
to  know  that  he  "knew"  about  Holzer  via  someone  equally  knowledgeable  and  level 
headed,  I can  only  assume  that  "out  there"  many  other  people  might  also  believe  in 
this  "psychic  basis"  of  the  Mabbott  sale  catalogue.  So,  for  once  in  this  series,  in 
addition  to  visiting  some  strange  shores  (as  indeed  Holzer  did  in  his  catalogue)  we 
shall  actually  have  occasion  to  point  out  that  some  of  them  aren’t  quite  as  strange  as 
"legend"  makes  out! 

First,  some  background.  Thomas  Ollive  Mabbott  was  an  American  Professor  of 
English,  and  expert  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  put  together  a large  collection  of 
interesting  coins,  including  many  pieces  which  were  unpublished,  or  of  uncertain 
attribution  or  significance.  It  was  auctioned  by  Hans  Schulman  of  New  York  in 
1969-1970,  and  Holzer  drew  up  the  catalogue.  Holzer  was  a personal  friend  of  Prof. 
Mabbott,  having  known  him  since  1938,  and  the  two  of  them  shared  interests  in 
magic  and  parapsychology,  as  well  as  in  numismatics.  Together  they  had  founded, 
and  run,  the  Numismatic  Review.  Part  I of  the  catalogue  contains  a brief  account  of 
the  professor  by  Holzer,  as  well  as  a paragraph  about  Holzer  himself  (by  Schulman?), 
which  mentions  some  of  his  ESP  books  already  cited  above,  and  adding  that  he  was 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Numismatic  Society  and  a Member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Archaeology,  as  well  as  of  the  College  of  Psychic  Science,  in  London.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  despite  his  unorthodox  leanings,  Holzer  knew  his  coins,  having  been 
a collector  for  35  years,  and  being  rated  by  Schulman  as  "expert".  Incidentally,  the 
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connection  between  Schulman  and  Holzer  appears  to  have  been  as  much  via  psychic 
matters  as  via  coins.  In  Window  to  the  Past  (p.7-9)  Holzer  describes  an  experiment 
in  which  a psychometrist  was  handed  a cigarette  case  loaned  for  that  purpose  by 
Schulman,  and  asked  what  impressions  it  gave  her.  She  apparently  had  a vision  of 
a fat  man  with  some  dancing  girls  in  harem  costume.  Holzer  was  delighted  to  leam 
later  that  the  cigarette  case  had  been  given  to  Schulman  by  King  Farouk  of  Egypt... 


FIRST  SESSION 

MONDAY,  MARCH  23rd,  1970  — 7:00  P.  M. 
Lots  1-530 


Hans  M.  F.  Schulman  Gallery,  Room  1200 
25  West  45th  Street,  12th  Floor 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 


ANCIENT  GOLD 


ANCIENT  GREECE 
Macedon 

1 Alexander  the  GreaL  336-323BC.  Stater.  8.4  gr.  Helmeted  Athena, Nike 

standing.  VF-EF.  ($275.-325.) 

'•The  wise  men  brought  gold"  (Stater  of  Macedon)  St.  Matthew  2:11,  "And 
when  they  were  come  Into  the  house,  they  saw  the  young  child  with  his  mothsr 
Mary,  and  fell  down,  and  worshipped  him:  and  when  they  hed  opened  their  treat* 
uree,  they  presented  unto  him  gifts;  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh." 

Thrace 

2 King  Lyslmachus.  323-28BC.  Stater.  8.5  gr.  Heud  of  deified  Alexander  the 
Great/Hel meted  Athena  seated,  holding  small  Victory.  Choice  and  lustrous 

EF.  Nicely  centered.  PHOTO  ($300.-350.) 


Fig.  1 (reduced) 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Mabbott  catalogue,  let  us  first  take  a look  at  that  gold  coin 
reputedly  given  to  Jesus  by  one  of  the  Magi.  So  that  the  reader  can  see  and  judge  the 
actual  context,  I here  reproduce  the  relevant  bit  of  the  catalogue  text  as  Fig.  1.  As 
can  be  seen,  the  text  doesn’t  actually  say  that  this  particular  coin  was  given  to  Jesus, 
still  less  is  there  any  indication  of  psychometric  guidance  from  beyond  the  grave  to 
say  it  was,  as  hearsay  had  almost  led  me  to  expect.  It  merely  links  the  coin  type  to 
the  Nativity  for  some  reason  not  specified  (presumably  the  coin  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  Nativity,  still  "internationally  current",  or  something).  Clearly,  then,  Holzer’s 
reputation  in  psychic  matters  has  been  enough  to  put  this  note  on  much  the  same 
footing  as  Frank  Robinson’s  Tribute  Penny  mentioned  earlier,  which  is  a bit  unfair, 
to  say  the  least. 

In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  Mabbott  catalogue  is  like  any  other  conventional  coin 
catalogue.  But  there  are  occasional  touches  where  Holzer  the  parapsychologist  and 
student  of  witchcraft  shows  through:  as,  for  example,  in  Part  I,  lot  1342,  where  he 
describes  a coin  of  Otacilia  Severa  (AD  244-9)  of  Perperene  in  Mysia,  whose  reverse 
depicts  Artemis  pouring  wine  from  a jug,  a dagger  in  front.  Holzer  adds:  "This  type 
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refers  to  Artemis  as  Moon  Goddess,  and  is  related  to  the  white  witchcraft  practices 
of  the  Celtic  world  - the  dagger  (Atham6)  being  sacred  to  Artemis." 


Again,  a medium  bronze  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria  (Part  I,  lot  1690  = Fig.  2a),  whose 
reverse  depicts  three  trees  with  a common  root,  has  a footnote  which  reads:  "The 
three  trees  refer  to  Hekate  triformis,  goddess  of  the  ancient  witchcraft  cult."  The  coin 
is  a variety  of  no.  59  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  (BMC)  on  Caria.  However, 
the  BMC  relates  the  type  to  another  (Fig.  2b)  on  which  the  tree  is  featured  between 
two  naked  men,  the  one  on  the  left  wielding  an  axe,  the  one  on  the  right  either 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  or  about  to  run  away,  with  his  back  to  the  tree.  The  BMC 
footnote  hints  that  this  may  relate  to  the  rather  curious  story  of  the  princess  Smyrna, 
daughter  of  Thias,  king  of  Assyria.  Apollodorus  tells  the  tale  thus: 

"In  consequence  of  the  wrath  of  Aphrodite,  for  she  did  not  honour  the 
goddess,  this  Smyrna  conceived  a passion  for  her  father,  and  with  the 
complicity  of  her  nurse  she  shared  her  father’s  bed  without  his 
knowledge  for  twelve  nights.  But  when  he  was  aware  of  it,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  pursued  her,  and  being  overtaken,  she  prayed  to  the 
gods  that  she  might  be  invisible;  so  the  gods  in  compassion  turned  her 
into  the  tree  which  they  call  Smyrna  (myrrh).  Ten  months  afterwards 
the  tree  burst  and  Adonis,  as  he  is  called,  was  born..."  (III.xiv.4, 
translation  J.  G.  Frazer,  Loeb,  1921.) 

Presumably  the  figure  to  the  left  of  the  tree  in  Fig.  2b  is  Thias,  and  the  one  on  the 
right  Adonis  (if  male)  or  a badly  drawn  Smyrna,  but  I’m  not  convinced  myself  - 
either  by  Holzer’s  footnote  or  the  BMC’s! 


Fig.  2 (a) 


Fig.  2 (b) 


Fig.  3 
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As  might  be  expected,  there  are  also  some  astrological  footnotes  in  the  Mabbott 
catalogue.  When  it  comes  to  the  bronze  coins  of  Commagene  in  Syria,  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV  (AD  38-72),  which  bear  a scorpion  on  their  reverse  (Part 
I,  lots  2453-6;  Fig.  3),  Holzer  notes  that,  "Scorpio  was  the  native  zodiac  sign  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Commagene."  This  is  no  invention  of  Holzer’ s,  for  Barclay  V.  Head  in 
Historia  Nummorum  also  says  of  this  type  that,  "The  Scorpion  was  the  zodiacal  sign 
under  which  Commagene  stood",  (p.775.)  Again,  the  BMC  covering  the  coins  of 
Commagene  mentions  the  astrological  significance  of  the  lion  type  coins  of  Antiochus 
I (c.  69-31  BC),  and  adds: 

"Humann  and  Puchstein  (p.330n.)  well  point  out  that  in  the  kingdom 
of  Commagene  a good  deal  of  importance  must  have  been  attached  to 
astrology,  for  the  coins  of  Antiochus  IV  have  as  types  the  capricorn 
and  the  scorpion,  the  zodiacal  sign  under  which,  according  to  Claudius 
Ptolemaeus  (Tetrabibl.ii.3),  Commagene  stood."  (Introduction  p.xiv.) 

Quite  what  Capricorn  is  doing  there,  neither  Head  nor  the  BMC  (nor  Holzer  re.  lot 
2457!)  venture  to  say.  Nor  is  the  situation  clarified  by  referring  to  that  wonderfully 
strange  work,  Ptolemy’s  Tetrabiblos,  book  2,  chapter  3,  which  tells  us  that 
Commagene  is  influenced  by  Cancer,  Scorpio  and  Pisces,  but  principally  Scorpio.  So 
quite  how  Capricorn  comes  into  it  is  far  from  clear,  and  the  significance  of  that 
curious  Commagenean  bronze  listed  in  the  BMC  (p.  112,  nos.  4-6),  which  has 
Capricorn  on  one  side  and  Scorpio  on  the  other,  must  remain  a mystery,  for  now  if 
not  for  ever! 


Fig.  4 (a)  Fig.  4 (b) 

Holzer  naturally  notes  the  strange  series  of  Alexandrian  bronzes  issued  under 
Antoninus  Pius  (AD  138-161),  "the  only  Zodiac  coinage  of  this  kind  in  the  Graeco- 
Roman  world".  (Part  I,  p.131,  lots  3419ff.)  Two  sample  reverses  are  shown  in  Figs. 
4a  and  4b:  a)  is  a Mars  in  Scorpio  type;  and  b)  a Jupiter  in  Sagittarius.  I would 
dearly  like  to  know  the  astrological  reasons  for  issuing  this  set  of  coins  in  year  8 (= 
LH)  of  the  Emperor  (note  3),  and  had  hoped  for  some  elucidation  from  Holzer,  but 
alas,  none  was  forthcoming. 

On  another  astrological  front,  talking  of  a bronze  coin  of  Julia  Maesa  (AD  218-223) 
of  Sidon,  which  has  a reverse  depicting  the  entire  zodiac  (Part  I,  lot  2806),  Holzer 
wrote: 
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"The  entire  Severus  family,  of  which  Maesa  was  part,  were  strong 
believers  in  the  Zodiac,  ever  since  Septimius  Severus  picked  Julia 
Domna  for  his  wife  on  the  strength  of  her  horoscope." 

There  is  some  truth  in  this.  The  Historia  Augusta  says  of  Septimius  Severus: 

"When  he  wished  to  marry  a second  time,  after  losing  his  wife,  he 
investigated  the  horoscopes  of  potential  brides,  being  very  skilled  in 
astrology  himself,  and  since  he  had  heard  that  there  was  a certain 
woman  in  Syria  whose  horoscope  forecast  that  she  would  marry  a 
king,  he  sought  her  hand.  It  was  of  course  Julia,  and  he  gained  her  as 
his  bride  through  the  mediation  of  friends.  She  at  once  made  him  a 
father."  (note  4) 

The  pity  of  it  was  that  the  emperor  didn’t  take  a good  look  at  the  child’s  horoscope 
and  take  steps  accordingly,  for  the  child  was  Caracalla,  one  of  the  monsters  of  Roman 
history.  He  is,  however,  reputed  to  have  known  from  his  own  horoscope  that  he 
would  not  return  from  his  British  campaigns  (note  5).  He  died  at  York  in  AD  211. 

Talking  of  death.  Part  I lot  16  is  an  interesting  item,  being  an  example  of  a Charon’s 
obol,  made  from  a thin  flan  of  gold  beaten  out  over  the  obverse  of  a bronze  coin  of 
Thessalonika  of  the  second  century  BC.  It  thus  shows  the  bust  of  Tyche  in  relief  on 
one  side  and  incuse  on  the  other.  Holzer  writes: 

"Charon’s  Obols  were  special  gold  coins  made  expressly  to  be  placed 
into  the  mouths  of  the  dead,  to  pay  their  passage  across  the  river  Styx 
into  the  Underworld.  Charon  was  the  ferryman  who  rowed  the  souls 
across.  Because  gold  was  valuable,  these  symbolic  coins  are  extremely 
thin  and  fragile,  and  few  of  them  have  survived  to  our  day." 

In  Part  II,  lot  4677  he  makes  an  interesting  suggestion  regarding  a lead  denarius  of 
Septimius  Severus  found  near  Namur  in  1936,  saying  that  it  was  "probably  a funerary 
coin,  a Charon’s  obol."  If  correct,  this  raises  the  interesting  question  of  how  one 
distinguishes  between  a contemporary  forgery  and  a Charon’s  obol! 

Returning  to  Part  I,  lot  3451,  an  Alexandrian  bronze  of  the  ninth  year  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Holzer  writes: 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  the  9th  year  is  nearly  always  spelled  out  on 
coins,  as  the  numeral  for  9 is  also  the  initial  of  the  Greek  word  for 
death  - and  the  Egyptians  were  a superstitious  lot!" 
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There  are  many  other  Holzerian  snippets  that  we  could  cite.  Like  the  amuletic  all- 
seeing  Eye  of  Osiris  he  finds  on  a small  bronze  coin  of  the  Emperor  Macrinus  (AD 
217-218),  from  Antiochia  ad  Orontem  (Part  I,  lot  2526;  Fig.  5);  or  the  sestertius  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  with  a reverse  depicting  the  goddess  Fortuna,  whose  edges  have  been 
hammered  over  to  make  it  a protocontorniate  or  gambling  token.  Flolzer  writes: 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  the  reverse  type  of  Fortuna  was  especially 
favoured  by  those  making  coins  into  protocontomiates:  Fortuna, 

patroness  of  gambling!"  (Part  II,  lot  4832.) 

All  interesting  stuff,  and,  as  can  be  seen,  by  no  means  the  ramblings  of  a wild-eyed 
psychic  with  nothing  but  the  spirits  to  guide  him!  But  probably  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  of  Holzer’s  footnotes  to  the  Mabbott  catalogue  are  the  following.  The  first 
one  is  a note  on  Part  I,  lot  2871,  a bronze  coin  of  King  Aretas  IV  and  Queen  Huldu 
of  Nabathaea  (9  BC  - 7 AD): 

"It  was  here,  in  the  Nabathaean  capital  of  Petra,  in  the  mountain 
fastness  of  Jordan,  that  the  Biblical  Wisemen  met  on  their  way  to 
Bethlehem;  the  Nabathaeans  were  at  one  time  converts  to  the  Jewish 
religion." 

The  second  is  a note  on  lot  2875,  a small  bronze  coin  of  Malichus  II  of  Nabathaea 
(40-75  AD): 

"Malichus  II,  as  I have  recently  shown  in  "Star  in  the  East"  (Harper  & 

Row,  1968),  was  the  Melchior  of  the  narrative  of  the  three  Wisemen, 
although  not  yet  king  at  the  time  of  the  nativity." 

Finally,  in  a note  on  lots  3123-4,  coins  of  the  Indo-Parthian  King  Gondophares  (20-60 
AD),  we  read: 

"Gondophares  was  the  Biblical  King  Caspar,  one  of  the  Three 
Wisemen  of  the  Nativity." 

All  this  is  likely  to  have  been  quite  startling  news  to  most  people  leafing  through  the 
catalogue  back  in  1969,  as  indeed  it  may  well  be  to  many  reading  this!  So  what  was 
it  all  about?  The  full  story,  as  Holzer  indicates,  is  to  be  found  in  his  book  Star  in  the 
East , now  a rather  difficult  book  to  get  hold  of.  Thanks,  though,  to  my  old  friend  and 
book-bloodhound  Robert  J.  Schadewald,  I did  find  a copy. 

Star  in  the  East  is  a book  about  Christmas,  about  its  traditions  and  its  customs,  and 
of  course  about  the  Christmas  story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Much  of  it  covers  ground 
very  familiar  to  all  of  us,  though  there  are  some  Holzerian  extras  in  it  - as,  for 
example,  that  Christ  was  born  under  the  sign  of  Libra  (p.62)  and  that  the  Kings  might 
have  had  a psychic  premonitory  dream  warning  them  not  to  let  Herod  know  where 
Christ  was  once  they  had  found  him  (Mat.  2.12:  p.75).  Incidentally,  Holzer  reckons 
the  Kings  or  Wisemen  were  possibly  astrologers  (p.75),  and  he  expresses  the  curious 
belief  that  astrology  really  does  work  via  planetary  radioactivity  (p.94-5),  but  we’ll 
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tip-toe  quietly  away  from  that  one!  Mainly,  though,  Holzer  accepts  as  fact  the 
widespread  tradition  that  the  three  Kings  were  called  Caspar,  Melchior  and  Balthasar, 
and  proceeds  to  try  to  identify  them  with  historical  kings.  But  how  well  founded  is 
that  tradition? 

If  we  turn  to  the  Bible,  and  Matthew  2.1-12,  we  find  the  famous  account  of  the 
Wisemen  who  brought  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  to  the  infant  Jesus. 
Many  people  don’t  realise  that  the  New  Testament  doesn’t  actually  say  that  there 
were  three  Wisemen,  nor  that  they  were  Kings,  and  still  less  does  it  give  us  their 
names.  All  of  these  details  are  later  embellishments  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 
Tertullian  (c.  AD  160-225)  was  the  first  to  call  them  Kings;  Origen  (c.  AD  185-253) 
was  the  first  to  number  them  as  three  - probably  on  the  basis  of  one  King  for  each 
of  the  named  gifts;  and  a 6th  century  work  entitled  Excerpta  Latina  Barbari  was  the 
first  to  name  them  as  Gaspar  (=  Caspar),  Melchior  and  Balthasar.  On  what  basis  they 
were  given  these  names,  heaven  only  knows;  medieval  Biblical  Commentators  seem 
to  have  embellished  the  basic  story  quite  shamelessly,  so  that,  for  example,  the 
Venerable  Bede  (AD  673-735)  could  tell  his  readers  that  the  three  wise  men  were 
descendants  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  could  give  a brief  but  detailed  physical 
description  of  each! 

But  though  the  Caspar-Melchior-Balthasar  trio  of  names  is  the  best  known  to  most 
of  us,  it  isn’t  the  only  tradition  around.  Other  trios  of  names  have  been  proposed  - 
for  example,  Apellius,  Amerius  and  Damascus;  or  Magalath,  Pangalath  and  Saracen; 
or  yet  again,  Ator,  Sator  and  Peratoras.  The  East  provides  other  alternatives.  The 
Ethiopic  Book  of  Adam  has  three  kings,  and  names  them  as  Hor,  Basanater  and 
Karsudan.  Armenian  and  Syrian  traditions,  on  the  other  hand,  numbered  a dozen 
Magi,  and  found  names  for  them  all!  (Note  6) 

Now  Holzer  appears  to  have  accepted  the  Caspar,  Melchior  and  Balthasar  tradition 
as  gospel,  if  you’ll  pardon  the  expression,  and  on  this  shaky  foundation  proceeded  to 
build  an  edifice  which  makes  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  look  like  a safe  bet. 


Fig.  6 


As  we  have  seen,  he  connects  Caspar  with  the  Indo-Parthian  king  Gondophares.  He 
does  this  by  first  linking  the  names  Caspar  and  Gaspard  (the  latter  sounded  Indo- 
Parthian  to  Holzer,  apparently  - it  sounds  vaguely  French  to  me,  but  never  mind!) 
From  Gaspard  it  is  but  a short  step  to  Gadaspar,  which  after  a syllabic  side-shuffle 
or  two  becomes  Gundaforus  or  Gondophares.  Et  viola,  as  they  say,  the  coins  of  the 
Indo-Parthian  king  Gondophares  (AD  20-C.55),  such  as  that  featured  in  Fig.  6,  furnish 
"the  first  contemporary  portraits  of  the  man  who  saw  Christ  as  a baby!"  (p.102) 
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But  this  is  not  all,  Gundaforus  is  the  name  of  a king  of  India  mentioned  in  the  so- 
called  Acts  of  Thomas,  a curious  text  which  dates  from  the  third  century  AD  (note  7). 
Ever  since  the  1830’s  when  coins  like  that  in  Fig.  6 began  to  come  to  the  attention 
of  European  scholars,  it  has  been  thought  likely  that  the  Gundaforus  of  the  Acts  of 
Thomas  and  the  Gondophares  of  the  coins  are  one  and  the  same  (note  8). 

In  Holzer’s  paraphrase  of  the  Acts , king  Gundaforus  needed  a good  carpenter  for  a 
palace  he  was  building  and  sent  his  nephew  off  to  Jerusalem  to  find  one  - "a  bit  far 
afield  for  some  carpentry"  as  Holzer  says  (p.105),  but  that  is  how  the  legend  goes. 
Why  so  far  afield?  The  text  doesn’t  say,  but  Holzer  argues  that  this  was  all 
happening  some  years  after  the  king  had  gazed  upon  the  infant  Jesus,  and  most  likely 
the  carpentry  was  a pretext  for  finding  out  how  Jesus  was  getting  on.  He  may  even 
have  known  that  Jesus  had  become  a carpenter,  and  was  hoping  that  he  himself  could 
be  persuaded  to  come  to  India.  Instead,  though,  the  apostle  Thomas,  also  a carpenter, 
went  to  India  and  formally  converted  the  king  and  his  family  to  Christianity,  thereby 
establishing  a Christian  community  in  the  heart  of  Afghanistan  and  N.W.India.  That, 
at  any  rate,  is  Holzer’s  version  of  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  with  a bit  of  reading  between 
the  lines  here  and  there.  I would  read  things  a bit  differently,  but  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  flow  of  things,  I list  the  discrepancies  in  note  9.  It  should  be  emphasised 
here,  though,  that  the  Acts  say  nothing  whatever  about  the  king  having  visited 
Bethlehem  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth!  The  text  says  merely  that  the  king  sent  for 
a carpenter  and  got  instead  an  apostle  who  eventually  converted  him  to  Christianity. 

So,  if  the  coins  like  Fig.  6 show  us  Gondophares-Caspar,  the  first  of  the  Wise  Men, 
as  Holzer  would  have  it,  is  there  any  numismatic  record  of  the  Christian  community 
that  St.  Thomas  founded?  Holzer  thought  there  must  be,  and  set  out  to  find  it.  He 
wrote: 

"I  went  through  the  British  Museum  collections  in  search  of  a clue,  but 
none  of  the  money  of  the  period  offered  anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 

One  day  my  eyes  fell  upon  a group  of  coins  in  my  collection,  coins 
which  are  unusually  plentiful  today  as  if  they  had  been  issued  in 
quantities  far  beyond  the  needs  of  the  period."  (p.105) 


The  coin  type  in  question  is  shown  in  Fig.  7 and  is,  of  course,  the  well  known  "Soter 
Megas"  type  of  the  Kushans  dating  from  about  AD  55-105.  The  obverse  shows  a 
diademed  and  radiate  bust,  generally  reckoned  to  be  that  of  the  king,  holding  a sceptre 
or  lance,  and  behind  his  head  his  special  symbol  or  tamgha  ^ . The  reverse  shows 
the  king  on  horseback  (or  on  a camel,  Holzer  thinks),  holding  a whip  (?),  with  his 
tamgha  again  appearing  to  the  right.  The  surrounding  legend,  written  in  Greek,  reads 


Fig.  7 
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"Basileus  Basileon  Soter  Megas"  or  "King  of  Kings,  the  Great  Saviour".  But  was 
"Soter  Megas"  the  title  adopted  by  an  earthly  king  whose  real  name  remains 
unknown,  as  is  commonly  supposed? 


Fig  8. 

Astute  readers  will  by  now  have  guessed  that  Holzer  believes  that  the  King  of  Kings 
and  Great  Saviour  - whose  radiate  bust  appears  on  the  obverse  - was  an  Indian 
representation  of  Christ.  Holzer  draws  a parallel  with  the  Byzantine  follis  of  the  type 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  which  depicts  the  haloed  (=  radiate)  Christ  on  the  obverse,  and 
which  bears  the  reverse  legend  "Jesus  Christ,  King  of  Kings".  Of  course,  the  Indian 
coin  doesn’t  actually  name  Jesus,  and  it  is  an  awkward  fact  that  "King  of  Kings"  was 
a grandiose  title  adopted  by  the  Parthian  kings,  even  in  pre-Christian  times.  Not  only 
that,  Gondophares  uses  the  same  tide  and  the  epithet  "Soter"  or  "Saviour"  to  describe 
himself  on  some  of  his  coins....  Be  that  as  it  may,  Holzer  believes  that  his 
interpretation  (note  10)  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  if  one  looks  carefully  at  good 
specimens  of  the  coin  in  Fig.  7,  the  reverse  rider  is  seen  to  be  holding  aloft  not  a 
whip  or  a sceptre,  but  a cross  (possibly  a chi-rho  monogram  of  the-f  type  - p.l07ff), 
and  to  be  wearing  a hat  which  is  very  similar  to  that  worn  by  Caspar  in  traditional 
representations  of  the  Magi  (p.  109)!  Furthermore,  if  you  turn  the  tamgha  round 
through  90°  and  squint  a bit,  it  spells  out  the  Greek  word  theos  or  god  (p.109).  Well, 
sort  of...  Putting  it  all  together,  Holzer  believes  that  these  coins  were  issued  to 
commemorate  the  arrival  of  Christianity  in  India.  "This  was  India’s  way  of  letting 
the  people  and  the  world,  know  that  a Great  Saviour  had  come,"  he  writes  (p.108). 

But  there’s  yet  more.  This  same  tamgha  "the  right  way  up"  can  be  seen  as  the 
astrological  symbol  of  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the  gods  - the  bringer  of  good 
tidings  - the  bringer  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  course: 

"The  monogram  could  also  be  read  in  a different  way,  with 
astrological  meaning.  The  three  symbols  stand  for  Sun,  Earth,  Water, 
the  three  main  elements  of  life  - but  fire,  the  fourth  is  absent.  Does 
this  omission  denote  an  early  belief  in  hell-fire  and  damnation?" 

(P-112) 

Readers  must  make  up  their  own  minds  about  that  one! 
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Thus  far  Caspar.  What  of  Melchior? 


As  we  have  already  seen,  Holzer  links  Melchior  with  Malichus  II  of  Nabathaea,  who 
actually  became  a king  only  many  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  At  the  time  of  the 
Nativity  he  was  merely  a prince,  the  heir  presumptive,  and  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
(p.  1 16).  His  father  Aretas  IV  was  on  the  throne: 

"There  is  still  another  reason  why  I think  the  house  of  Aretas  was 
involved  in  the  Journey  of  the  Magi.  On  some  of  the  coins  issued  in 
the  name  of  Aretas  IV,  the  word  shalom,  meaning  peace,  appears. 

"Had  not  Jesus  been  called  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  had  not  the  world 
at  this  turn  of  events  been  yearning  for  peace,  wartorn  as  it  was  all 
over?"  (p.  116) 

Holzer  believes  that  when  Caspar  and  Balthasar  arrived  at  Petra  on  their  way  to 
Bethlehem,  they  invited  Aretas  to  accompany  them.  Unfortunately,  Bethlehem  was 
in  the  territory  of  Aretas’s  enemy,  Herod,  so  rather  than  go  along  himself,  he  sent  his 
son  (presumably  incognito)  as  his  representative. 

Finally,  then,  what  of  Balthasar?  He  is  traditionally  black  or  dark  skinned,  and 
brought  the  myrrh  to  Bethlehem.  This  suggested  an  Ethiopian  origin  for  him  to 
Holzer,  so  be  began  scanning  the  king  lists  of  that  country  for  possible  candidates, 
and  came  up  with  Beese  Bazen,  in  the  eighth  year  of  whose  reign  Christ  was  born. 
But  how  did  Beese  Bazen  become  Balthasar?  Holzer  explains  it  thus: 

"To  the  Syrian  Christians,  who  had  but  recently  relinquished  their 
heathen  god  Bal,  the  dark  skin  of  the  third  Wiseman  suggested  their 
Bal  or  Belzebub,  which  now  had  turned  from  a local  Phoenician  deity 
into  the  devil.  The  old  forms  of  the  name,  Beltesan  and  Belzesan,  also 
exist,  showing  how  the  name  Beese  Bazen  gradually  became 
Balthazar."  (p.l  18) 

That  completes  Holzer’ s investigations  into  the  identities  of  the  three  kings  in  the 
Christmas  story.  Personally  I regard  his  identifications  as  having  about  as  much 
foundation  in  fact  as  the  Venerable  Bede’s  deductions  that  they  were  descended  from 
the  three  sons  of  Noah,  but  there  it  is. 

I had  hoped  that  Star  in  the  East  might  provide  a clue  as  to  what  Holzer  intended  to 
convey  in  that  curious  footnote  reproduced  in  Fig.  1 (assuming  it  is  Holzer’ s:  it  isn’t 
actually  initialled  H.H.,  as  Holzer’s  notes  usually  are.)  Unfortunately  it  didn’t,  so  that 
one  must  remain  a puzzle,  I’m  afraid. 


Notes. 


(1)  For  the  benefit  of  the  curious,  King  Arthur’s  real  name  was  Artorius,  and  he 
was  bom  in  AD  459.  Camelot  was  located  at  Cadbury  Hill,  near  Ilchester. 
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All  this  and  more  via  the  spirit  of  King  Arthur  himself  communicating  through 
the  deceased  mother  of  a gentleman  named  Paul  Johnstone;  plus  the 
psychometric  visions  of  the  medium  Sybil  Leek  at  Cadbury,  and  her 
communication  with  the  spirit  of  Merlin  there! 

Regarding  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  Holzer  was  refused  permission  to 
conduct  psychic  investigations  at  the  White  House,  so  instead  he  took  medium 
Sybil  Leek  to  the  Surratt  boarding  house  where  the  conspirators  had  met  to 
plot  the  assassination.  Vague  and  muddled  communications  from  the  spirit 
world  suggested  to  Holzer  that  War  Secretary  Stanton  had  much  to  do  with 
the  plot,  as  well  as  others  on  Lincoln’s  staff. 

Nell  Gwyn’s  "secret  adventure"  was  to  deceive  Charles  II  by  taking  a lover. 
The  king  found  out,  and  ordered  the  murder  of  the  said  lover.  All  this  via 
psychic  contacts  with  the  spirit  of  Nell  on  the  premises  of  a Soho  strip  club! 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  books  mentioned  in  the  text,  he  also  wrote  ESP  and  You 
(1969);  Psychic  Photography:  threshold  of  a new  science?  (1970);  The  Truth 
about  Witchcraft  (1971);  Life  After  Death:  the  challenge  and  the  evidence 
(1971);  and  Born  Again:  the  Truth  about  Reincarnation  (1975). 

(3)  Head,  Historia  Nummorum,  p.863,  says  all  are  year  8,  but  Holzer  claimed  that 
lot  3423  was  a Saturn  in  Aries  type  of  year  16. 

(4)  Translation  by  A.  Birley  in  Lives  of  the  Later  Caesars  (Penguin  Classics), 
p.204.  Godfrey  Turton  in  his  book  The  Syrian  Princesses  (1974),  p.4-5,  writes 
of  Septimius  Severus: 

"Later,  when  he  became  Emperor,  a story  was  told  that  he  chose  Julia 
because  her  horoscope  predicted  that  she  would  marry  a king.  Marvels 
of  this  sort  suited  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  the  prediction  as  usual 
followed  the  event.  There  is  no  need  to  look  farther  for  a motive  to 
urge  his  ambition  than  his  father-in-law’s  wealth." 

(5)  See  Dio  Cassius,  Epitome  of  book  LXXVH1 1.  For  the  signs  which  presaged 
Imperial  Power  for  him,  see  ib.  LXXV.3. 

(6)  For  good  summaries  of  all  this  see  the  articles  on  the  Magi  in  The  Oxford 
Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church , ed.  F.  L.  Cross  (1974),  p.858,  and  The 
Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels , ed.  J.  Hastings  (1908),  p.100;  also  the 
article  "Names  for  the  Nameless"  in  The  Oxford  Companion  to  the  Bible,  ed. 
B.  Metzger  & M.  D.  Coogan  (1993). 

(7)  The  translation  I had  access  to  was  "The  Acts  of  St  Thomas  in  India",  an 
appendix  to  Baralam  and  Yewasef  - Being  the  Ethiopic  Version  of  a 
Christianised  Recension  of  the  Buddhist  Legend  of  the  Buddha  and  the 
Bodhisattva  by  Sir  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge  (1923).  For  a precis  of  the  story,  see 
chapter  1 of  the  work  cited  in  note  8. 
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(8)  See  India  and  the  Apostle  Thomas:  An  Inquiry.  With  a Critical  Analysis  of 
the  Acta  Thomae  by  A.  E.  Medlycott  (1905),  chapter  1. 

(9)  Referring  to  the  translation  cited  in  note  7,  the  following  broader  account  of 
the  Acts  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  problems  with  Holzer’s  interpretation. 

Gundaforus  sends  a merchant,  not  his  nephew,  to  Jerusalem  in  search  of  a 
carpenter  and  stonemason.  Jesus  sells  the  services  of  Thomas  to  the  merchant, 
and  the  two  sail  off  to  India.  On  arrival  in  India,  Gundaforus  asks  Thomas 
nothing  whatever  about  Jesus,  but  about  whether  he  has  the  necessary  skills 
to  build  him  a fine  palace.  The  king  gives  Thomas  money  to  start  building, 
but  Thomas  gives  it  to  the  poor.  The  king  finds  out,  is  furious,  and  sends  for 
Thomas  and  the  merchant  who  hired  him.  Both  are  imprisoned  and  tortured, 
whilst  the  king  dreams  up  a suitably  cruel  death  for  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  king’s  brother  falls  ill  and  "dies".  His  soul  is  taken  to  heaven 
where  he  sees  the  true  palace  that  Thomas  has  "built"  for  the  king  by  his 
provision  for  the  poor.  The  brother’s  soul  then  returns  to  earth  and  he  comes 
to  life.  He  tells  the  king  of  the  heavenly  palace,  whereupon  Thomas  and  the 
merchant  are  released  from  prison.  The  king  begs  forgiveness  of  the  Apostle, 
and  asks  him  to  become  "the  minister  of  this  God  Whom  thou  preachest".  He 
and  his  brother  are  converted  and  baptised. 

This  symbolic  story  shows  us  the  conversion  of  a pagan  king  who  knew 
nothing  of  Christ  and  the  principles  of  Christian  teaching  prior  to  the  coming 
of  Thomas.  It  is  not  the  story  of  a king  who  once  followed  a star  from  India 
to  Bethlehem  knowing  that  a Great  Saviour  had  been  born  there,  and  years 
later  sent  for  an  apostle  of  that  Saviour  to  convert  his  people.  If  Gundaforus 
really  had  been  one  of  the  Wisemen,  as  Holzer  claims,  the  story  would  have 
been  totally  different. 

(10)  Holzer  (p.108)  acknowledges  that  "in  the  1930’s  one  Frank  Higgins  published 
a little  pamphlet"  in  which  he  claimed  the  coins  of  Gondophares  "were  really 
commemorative  coins  issued  by  the  priests  of  India  to  commemorate  the 
coming  of  Jesus."  I presume  Holzer  here  refers  to  a booklet  entitled  The 
Cross  of  the  Magi  by  Frank  C.  Higgins,  and  published  in  1912,  a work  I have 
not  seen  at  the  time  of  writing,  unfortunately,  hence  my  use  of  the  word 
"presume"  above.  Frank  C.  Higgins  is  better  known,  of  course,  as  the  author 
of  An  Introduction  to  the  Copper  Coins  of  Modern  Europe , but  he  also  wrote 
some  rather  strange  sounding  works  on  occult  masonry  and  the  ancient 
mysteries! 

An  acknowledgement  and  an  appeal:  My  thanks  to  NI  librarian  Granvyl  Hulse  for 
obtaining  the  photocopy  of  Fig.  1 for  me.  I never  did  find  a copy  of  Part  III  of  the 
Mabbott  catalogue,  from  which  this  comes.  If  anyone  reading  this  has  a spare  copy 
for  trade  or  sale,  please  let  me  know.  Likewise  I am  still  looking  for  a copy  of  The 
Cross  of  the  Magi  - can  some  kind  reader  supply  a photocopys?  (Bob  Forrest,  53 
Bannerman  Avenue,  Prestwich,  Manchester  M25  1DR,  England.) 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  STAMPS 
USED  ON  BANK  NOTES 


Dr.  Arnold  Keller 


(Reprinted  from  The  Currency  Collector , Vol.  3,  Nr.  1,  Spring  1962) 


(All  illustrations  reduced  to  approximately  60%  actual  size.) 


As  your  collection  grows  in  size  it  is  not  long  before  you  mn  across  a banknote  or 
two  with  an  adhesive  stamp  affixed  to  its  surface.  Since  these  notes  are  not  too 
scarce  - indeed  some  varieties  are  relatively  common  - every  collector  may  expect 
sooner  or  alter  to  acquire  examples  for  his  collection.  Therefore,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  explore  the  significance  of  these  stamps. 

Immediately  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  stamp-notes  came  into  issue  for 
a variety  of  purposes.  The  most  numerous  of  these  notes  are  those  which  bear  stamps 
indicating  value.  Perhaps  the  stamp  bearing  notes  most  widely  known  and  collected 
today  are  those  issued  by  Hungary  in  1945.  Three  varieties  of  these  notes  exist:  the 
1,000  pengo  note  with  red  stamp  affixed,  and  10,000  pengo  notes  with  brown  or  blue 
stamps  affixed  to  their  obverse.  These  stamps  were  added  to  notes  in  circulation  to 
increase  their  value.  This  move  was  made  as  an  anti-inflation  measure.  The  owners 
of  the  notes  were  required  to  pay  3/4  of  their  value  and  in  return  receive  an 
appropriate  stamp  to  signify  this.  As  an  economic  move  this  measure  was  doomed 
to  failure  - the  inflation  running  on  to  the  astronomical  ratio  of  one  old  pengo  to 
1,000,000,000,000,000  new  ones!  This  costly  experiment  has  left  to  the  field  of 
papermoney  collectors  some  of  our  most  interesting  specimens. 


BUDAPEST,  1945  £VI  JULIUS  HO  \ 

MAGYAR  NEMZETI  BANK  l 


f<3tana</sos 


A OANHJEGYHAMlSlTA.1T 
S,  ATOPVk’NY  OUNTETl  J 
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BUDAPEST,  I9A5.  £VI  JULIUS  H6'l5-EN 

MAGYAR  NEMZETI  H.WK 


LnOk 


fGtanac/sos 


i£rigazG> 


A tJANKJFGYHAMlSlTAr>r 
ATOWVtNY  ;'?UNTET»  J 


The  most  common  examples  of  stamps  affixed  to  banknotes  are  those 
placed  there  to  increase  the  notes  value.  A good  case-in-point  is 
Hungary  which  experienced  rapid  inflation  in  1945  necessitating  the 
addition  of  value  added  stamps  to  keep  the  currency  in  circulation. 

Shown  above  is  the  original  issue  1,000  pengo  note,  and  below,  one 
with  a stamp  affixed.  This  stamp  cost  the  owner  of  the  note  750 
pengo,  in  effect  raising  the  value  of  the  banknote  to  1750  pengo.  All 
notes  without  stamps  then  became  worthless. 

Almost  equally  well  known  are  the  stamp-notes  used  in  Czechoslovakia  after  World 
War  II.  These  notes  are  of  two  principal  varieties  and  had  their  stamps  affixed  for 
entirely  different  reasons.  The  first  of  these  notes  were  printed  in  Russia  and  were 
brought  into  the  country  for  the  use  of  the  Russian  army.  Records  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  these  notes  issued  were  improperly  kept  and  it  became  necessary  to  count 
the  notes  to  determine  the  quantity  then  circulating.  To  accomplish  this  each  note 
counted  received  a stamp.  Those  circulating  without  stamps  continued  to  be  counted 
while  stamp-bearing  notes  were  not  counted  again.  Only  notes  in  the  denomination 
of  100,  500,  and  1000  korun  were  counted.  We  find  on  the  100  korun  note  a blue 


stamp  picturing  the  Czechoslovakian  statesman  Masaryk  with  a block  letter  "E"  in  its 
lower  corners.  The  stamp  itself  is  overprinted  "100"  in  black  ink.  On  the  500  korun 
note  we  find  the  same  stamp  with  a red  "500"  overprint,  and  on  the  1000  korun 
denomination  the  "1000"  overprint  also  in  red. 

The  other  variety  of  stamp-notes  used  in  Czechoslovakia  were  the  former  issues  of 
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Slovakia,  counted  and  stamped  for  the  same  purpose.  After  World  War  II, 
Czechoslovakia,  being  recreated  as  it  were,  had  no  banknote  issues  of  their  own.  As 
an  emergency  expedient  the  Russian  occupation  notes  mentioned  above  and  the  notes 
of  the  former  autonomous  state  of  Slovakia  were  allowed  to  circulate  side  by  side 
until  they  could  be  replaced  with  post-war  issue.  When  being  counted,  the  Slovakian 
notes  received  their  own  stamps.  The  Slovakian  100  korun  note  bears  a yellow 
Masaryk  stamp  with  "2K"  in  the  lower  comers  and  is  without  overprinted  number. 


The  500  komn  has  an  orange  stamp  affixed  bearing  the  block  letter  "B"  in  lower 
corners;  and  the  1000,  a red  stamp  of  greater  size  with  the  letter  "Y",  showing 
Masaryk  in  profile  without  cap. 

Turning  the  calendar  back  in  time  to  the  year  1918  we  find  another  use  of  stamps  on 
money.  At  the  end  of  1918  the  defeated  Austria-Hungarian  Empire  disintegrated  and 
emerged  as  several  new  political  units.  Among  these  new  countries  were 
Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia.  Each  newly  bom  state  developed  its  own  monetary 
standard.  Since  banknotes  of  their  own  standard  did  not  exist,  Czechoslovakia 
changed  the  then  circulating  Austria-Hungarian  notes  into  their  own  monetary 
standard  by  adding  a tax  stamp  for  which  1%  of  the  face  value  was  charged.  We 
therefore  find  blue  stamps  for  10  haleru  on  the  10  komn  note,  red  20  haleru  stamps 
on  the  20  kronen  denomination,  brown  50  haleru  on  the  50  kronen,  and  an  orange  1 
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koruna  stamp  on  the  100  kronen  issue.  For  the  large  1000  kronen  note  no  stamp  was 
actually  pasted  to  the  note,  but  rather  a printed  impression  appearing  like  a stamp  was 
placed  on  the  obverse.  A large  quantity  of  these  stamps  were  counterfeited,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  20  and  50  haleru  stamps  and  the  printed  seal  on  the  1000  kronen 
issue. 


'HIUxavKRLM 


[RielCHlSCHs  UNCVtFUSCHe- Bj 
e-SflNKNOT£ B€MHR£N  • HflUF 
rx-Binvi  geg  soro rt-  a u r v< 


feluaCHeBflNK. 


acHtscnS 


CCftffMUtSE  ‘ . 

V txfc  N/a' 


In  like  manner  tax  stamps  were  used  in  Yugoslavia  a year  later  to  create  their  own 
money  from  the  old  Austria-Hungarian  notes.  These  tax  stamps  showed  no  value  and 
only  differed  in  the  color  used  for  the  different  denominations.  They  exist  in  three 
distinct  issues,  with  texts  in  Slovenian,  Croatian,  and  Serbian  languages.  The  Serbian 
text  differs  in  text  it  is  written  in  Cyrillic  rather  than  Roman  letters.  These  stamps 
are  found  on  the  denominations  of  10,  20,  50,  100  and  1000  kronen,  the  smaller 
denominations  having  no  stamps.  Cancellation  was  usually  accomplished  by  use  of 
a rubber  bank  seal  or  date  stamps. 

Forty  years  later,  in  1948,  the  same  motive  - a need  to  change  the  monetary  standard 
- prompted  the  authorities  in  the  Soviet  occupied  zone  of  Germany  to  issue  stamps 
to  be  placed  on  the  old  series  of  German  notes.  The  Western  Powers  had  printed  new 
notes  for  their  Sectors  of  Germany,  but  Russia  had  failed  to  do  this.  The  issue  of 
stamps  affixed  to  the  old  German  notes  was  meant  as  a stop-gap  measure.  The 
stamps  were  for  1,  2,  5,  10,  20,  50  and  100  mark,  each  bearing  the  same  value  as  the 
banknote  to  which  it  was  attached.  From  the  very  first  day  of  issue  counterfeit 
stamps  appeared  on  the  market.  The  law  provided  that  only  limited  amounts  of  these 
old  notes  were  permitted  to  be  validated  by  the  addition  of  the  stamps.  Inasmuch  as 
only  limited  quantities  of  the  old  notes  could  be  changed  by  a person  a ready  market 
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was  found  for  the  counterfeit  stamps.  The  stamps  could  be  had  for  about  lA  the  value 
of  the  changed  note.  This  was  the  primary  reason  why  the  monetary  standard  of  the 
Eastern  Zone  became  depreciated  from  the  beginning. 


One  other  example  of  the  use  of  stamps  to  authenticate  old  money  until  it  could  be 
replaced  by  a new  issue  is  known.  On  7 March,  1946  the  Japanese  government 
authorized  the  use  of  stamps  on  their  then  circulating  notes.  Stamps  were  issued  for 
10,  100,  500  and  1000  yen.  Up  to  the  500  yen  denomination  the  notes  were 
revalidated  on  a 1:1  ratio.  Higher  amounts  were  subject  to  a reduction  in  value. 
Stamps  for  other  denominations  may  exist.  These  stamped  notes  then  became  valid 
and  circulated  until  new  notes  were  issued  to  take  their  place. 

In  at  least  one  instance  the  application  of  stamps  to  banknotes  came  about  as  a result 
of  a fascinating  and  revolutionary  experiment.  I refer  to  the  kind  of  notes  which  in 
German  are  called  "Schwundgeld"  or  "dwindling  money".  It  was  the  theory  of  Silvio 
Gesell,  that  in  the  relation  of  money  and  goods,  the  money  was  the  more  cherished, 
and  consequently  held  a better  position.  He  theorized  that  goods  were  subject  to  ruin 
(consumer  goods  wear  out,  clothes  go  out  of  fashion,  etc.)  but  money  always  keeps 
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its  full  value  (at  least  in  stable  times).  Therefore,  many  people  save  their  money  and 
buy  just  only  what  they  need.  All  business  would  do  better,  said  Gesell,  if  also 
money  would  be  subject  to  depreciation.  He  proposed  to  introduce  money  which  lost 
at  regular  intervals  a certain  percent  of  its  value.  To  accomplish  this  the  notes  would 
receive  supplemental  stamps  stuck  on  the  note  to  indicate  the  depreciation  desired. 
Thus  the  face  value  of  these  notes  was  intentionally  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a 
stamp.  In  all  states  the  treasuries  and  competent  banks  stood  against  Gesell’s  theory. 
Yet  Gesell’s  followers  realized  his  theory,  for  in  several  cases  it  met  with  success. 
About  the  year  1923,  there  was  a mine  in  the  town  of  Schwanenkirchen  which  had 
gone  bankrupt  and  was  no  longer  managed.  Gesell’s  followers  persuaded  the  miners 
and  the  merchants  of  Schwanenkirchen  to  accept  notes  of  the  "SchwundgekT  type, 
and  to  this  they  agreed.  The  mine  was  reactivated  and  the  miners  paid  in  "Wara" 
notes.  Upon  being  paid  their  wages,  they  gave  the  notes  out  quickly  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  percentage  of  depreciation.  This  practice  was  also  followed  by  the  merchants. 
Every  man  bought  for  the  whole  sum  of  what  he  had  in  hand,  and  by  this  means  all 
business  flourished. 

Gesell’s  theory  was  again  applied  a few  years  later.  In  Tyrol,  the  city  of  Worgl  was 
near  bankruptcy.  Notes  of  the  new  type  were  issued  and  soon  business  was 
flourishing  again.  There  was  no  unemployment  and  the  city  was  once  again  able  to 
execute  works  long  since  neglected.  From  many  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  came  commissions  to  explore  this  "miracle".  About  the  same  time  America 
had  its  "Black  Friday"  followed  by  the  severe  depression  period.  The  ideas  tried  out 
at  Schwanenkirchen  and  Worgl  were  well  received,  as  the  time  was  right  for  drastic 
measures.  In  America  the  theory  was  changed  considerably  from  the  original  idea. 
You  will  recall  that  Gesell’s  theory  called  for  immediate  passing  of  the  notes  so  the 
owner  would  not  lose  a percentage  of  its  value.  Complete  depreciation  usually  took 
place  within  30  days.  In  America  the  theory  was  changed  in  such  a manner  that  the 
note  depreciated  only  when  it’s  ownership  changed  hands.  Every  time  such  a note 
was  given  as  payment,  a supplementary  stamp  would  be  stuck  on  the  note,  usually  for 
2%.  When  52  such  stamps  were  on  the  note,  it  was  mature  and  ready  for  redemption. 


American  "Depression  Script"  note  from  Fostoria,  Ohio  with  three  one 
cent  "booster"  stamps  attached. 


The  issuer  of  these  notes  enjoyed  a double  gain.  First,  upon  redemption,  as  he  had 
issued  the  note  he  received  its  full  face  value.  Secondly,  by  selling  the  supplementary 
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stamps,  he  gained  again  the  notes  entire  face  value  plus  expenses.  When  the  bearer 
presented  the  note  for  payment  the  issuer  had  to  redeem  it  and  pay  out  its  face  value, 
but  he  had  remaining  the  interest  on  the  whole  for  52  weeks!  "Dwindling  money" 
was  issued  in  other  countries  as  well.  There  existed,  and  still  exist,  issues  in  France, 
Austria,  Sweden,  and  Brazil.  From  1933  on  through  the  depression  a great  number 
of  issues  existed  in  the  United  States.  I am  astonished  that  these  notes  are  not 
collected  in  the  United  States  today.  During  the  1930’s  I received  some  of  these 
notes  for  my  collection,  but  now  since  many  years,  no  more. 

From  time  to  time  postage  stamps  have  found  their  way  into  use  as  banknotes.  After 
the  First  World  War  some  French  Colonies  issued  paper  money  with  postage  stamps 
affixed.  This  was  presumably  done  to  combat  a shortage  of  metal  coin.  Madagascar 
used  stamps  of  the  "Filanzane"  type  (1908-1917)  and  the  "Zebu  and  palm"  type 
(1903-1909).  These  stamps  were  glued  on  thick  cardboard  and  varnished.  Many 
varieties  existed,  however,  the  principal  values  were  confined  to  denominations  of  5, 
10,  25,  50  centimes  and  1 and  2 francs.  The  cardboard  used  varied  from  grey  to 
brown  or  yellow.  On  the  Zebu  (or  dog)  issue  we  find  some  notes  with  the  text  only 
in  French  and  some  with  the  values  added  in  the  Hova  language.  Another  stamp 
series,  "Commerce  and  Navigation"  is  known,  the  50  centime  denomination  being 
intended  for  the  Moheli  Island.  All  these  pieces  are  very  rare  and  are  no  more  to  be 
found.  They  were  retired  on  April  25,  1928  after  15  million  francs  had  been  issued. 
The  French  colony  of  Cote  d’Ivoire  (Ivory  Coast)  issued  in  1920  a series  of  stamp- 
notes  using  stamps  printed  in  1913/1916.  These  stamps  were  stuck  on  thick  yellowish 
paper  and  were  issued  in  denominations  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty-five  centimes.  They 
were  overprinted  with  two  lines  of  text,  the  first  being  the  phrase  "Valeur  d’echange" 
and  the  second  the  value.  Individual  stamps  were  separated  by  a perforation  line 
made  by  the  use  of  a sewing  machine.  Issued  were  60,000  of  the  5 centime,  50,000 
10  centime,  and  40,000  25  centime  pieces.  Similar  issues  of  the  same  denominations 
were  made  for  the  colony  of  Guinee.  The  overprinted  text  appeared  in  two  lines  as 
"Valeur/D’Echange"  and  the  thick  paper  used  varied  between  denominations.  Orange 
was  used  for  5 centimes,  green  for  10  centimes,  and  brick-red  for  the  25  centime 
value.  A final  example  of  the  use  of  stamps  for  money  may  be  found  in  the  issues 
of  New  Caledonia.  Four  separate  series  were  issued  by  the  Banque  de  L’Indo-Chine 
between  1914  and  1923.  The  first  were  not  notes  at  all  but  rather  round  aluminum 
capsules  with  enclosed  stamps  of  25  and  50  centimes  of  the  type  "ships  before 
Noumea".  The  second  issue  comprised  stamps  of  the  same  type  and  value  stuck  to 
cardboard  with  the  seals  of  the  Tresorier  Payeur  General  and  the  Administrateur  de 
Nouvelle  Caledonie  overstamped  on  them.  Thirdly,  followed  a similar  issue  with 
different  stamps  for  1 and  2 francs  (sailing  ship)  and  a 50  centime  piece  composed 
of  35  and  15  centime  issues  depicting  the  Cagou  bird.  The  final  issue  was  for  1 and 
2 francs  only  and  bore  but  one  seal  - that  of  the  Administrateur. 

Turkey  also  used  stamps  stuck  on  paper  as  a compensation  for  the  lack  of  sufficient 
small  coin.  The  issue  was  authorized  by  a law  of  8 February,  1917.  This  example 
differed  from  those  of  the  French  Colonies  in  that  unissued  stamps  which  were  no 
longer  current  were  used.  Issued  were  notes  of  5 and  10  paras.  The  5 para  note 
consisted  of  a 5 para  carmine  stamp  depicting  a Turkish  and  Austrian  officer  in  an 
artillery  position  affixed  to  rose  paper.  Ten  para  issues  were  either  a green  Hagia 
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Sofia  stamp  on  a pale  blue  or  light  green  paper  or  a 10  para  variety  over-printed  in 
black  on  the  green-rose  1 piastre  stamp  depicting  "camel  before  city"  on  blue,  rose, 
or  lemon  colored  paper.  In  all  100,000  pounds  worth  of  these  stamp-notes  were 
issued.  The  law  required  that  these  pieces  be  accepted  in  payments  up  to  214  piastres. 

During  the  Spanish  Civil  War  the  Republic  also  used  postage  stamps  as  money.  In 
this  case  the  issue  was  regulated  in  quite  a different  manner.  The  government  printed 
small  brown  disks  from  cardboard  with  the  Spanish  crowned  arms  impressed  on  one 
side.  These  disks  were  given  by  the  banks  to  all  persons  who  wished  to  have  them. 


Spanish  Civil  War  Postage  Stamp  Money.  Both  postage  and  tax 
stamps  were  affixed  to  the  cardboard  disks.  The  practice  spread  to  the 
colonies  in  Africa  such  as  Tangier,  Spanish  Sahara  and  Morocco. 


In  this  manner  each  individual  could  attach  a current  stamp  to  its  back  side  for  each 
value  desired.  Therefore,  many  possible  values  may  be  found  on  these  disks.  My 
collection  contains  the  following  examples:  5,  10,  15,  25  centimos  (N.  Salmeron); 
25,  30,  50  centimos  (Concepcion  Arenal);  40,  50,  60  centimos  (Jovellanos  with 
"Republica  Espanola");  5 and  25  centimos  (value  in  oval);  and  5,  10,  15,  50  centimos 
(coat  of  arms). 

Where  current  postage  stamps  were  used,  it  was  always  possible  to  detach  them  from 
the  note  and  use  them  on  letters.  Therefore,  some  countries  resorted  to  other  type 
stamps.  On  some  World  War  I notes  of  German  East  Africa  we  find  Portuguese  tax 
stamps  on  the  reverse.  In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  German  Colonial  Army  was 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  southern  portion  of  German  East  Africa.  They  crossed 
the  border  into  the  neighboring  Portuguese  colony  of  Mozambique.  There  they  held 
out  until  the  end  of  the  war.  The  troops  paid  the  local  population  for  their  provisions 
in  their  own  notes,  and  the  Negroes  already  accustomed  to  colonial  papermoney, 
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accepted  them.  After  the  war  the  Portuguese  authorities  collected  these  notes  and 
paid  their  owners,  but  in  doing  so  deducted  a tax  amount.  For  this  purpose  a tax 
stamp  was  affixed  to  the  note.  Later,  Germany  made  good  on  these  notes,  refunding 
their  full  value  to  Portugal. 

Another  African  stamp-note  issue  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Boer  War.  This  issue 
was  from  the  besieged  city  of  Bulawayo  in  Rhodesia.  I have  in  my  collection  the  one 
shilling  note.  It  is  printed  on  cardboard  and  has  the  following  text: 

The  Civil  Commissioner,  Bulawayo 

Please  pay  in  cash  to  the  person  producing  this  card  the  face  value  of 
the  stamps  affixed  thereto  if  presented  on  or  after  the  1st  August,  1900. 

This  card  must  be  produced  for  redemption  not  later  than  1st  October, 

1900. 

(signature)  Secretary  (Printers  Name)  (Seal) 

On  the  back  side  is  pasted  a one  shilling  stamp  (blue  and  green)  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company.  Additional  information  available  in  the  catalog  "South  African 
Paper  Money"  from  the  1953  exhibition  in  Johannesburg  states  that  denominations  of 
3 and  6 pence;  1,  2,  2/6,  and  10  shillings  existed,  the  1 shilling  value  also  appearing 
with  a brown  stamp  attached. 

An  example  of  two  issues  of  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico  using  a stamp  on  the 
reverse  of  the  note  are  known.  These  notes  were  issued  in  denominations  of  50  and 
75  centavos  at  the  branch  in  Sucureal  en  Orisaba  and  dated  23  July,  1915.  Actually 
the  notes  were  issued  by  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  were  made  payable 
at  the  bank.  Both  notes  bear  on  their  reverse  the  same  light  green  2 centavos  stamp. 
My  specimens  have  been  rubbed  by  long  circulation  and  are  also  overstamped  with 
the  seal  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  postage  stamps  or  tax  stamps. 

(To  be  continued) 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

In  the  life  of  Monsieur  Periesk,  writ  by  Gassendus,  it  is  said,  that  Monsieur  Periesk, 
who  had  never  been  at  London,  did  dream  that  he  was  there,  and  as  he  was  walking 
in  a great  street  there,  espied  in  a goldsmith’s  glass  desk,  and  antique  coin,  he  could 
never  meet  with.  (I  think  an  Otho.)  When  he  came  to  London,  walking  in  (I  think) 
Cheap-side,  he  saw  such  a shop,  and  remembered  the  countenance  of  the  goldsmith 
in  his  dream,  and  found  the  coin  desired,  in  his  desk.  See  his  life. 

Taken  from  the  chapter  on  "Dreams"  in 
Miscellanies  upon  Various  Subjects  by 
John  Aubrey  (1696). 

(Submitted  by  Bob  Forrest) 
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Numismatic  Extracts  from  Selected  Literature 

Income  of  the  Clergy  and  Abun 

The  [18th  century  Ethiopian]  clergy  had  "no  pay,"  but  obtained  their  income,  Plowden 
noted,  partly  from  church  ownership  of  land  and  partly  in  return  for  the  services  they 
rendered.  Revenues  were  divided  fairly  strictly  among  the  clerics  attached  to  a 
church.  A church's  income,  according  to  Pearce,  was  thus  "divided  into  equal 
portions"  of  which  the  Alaqa,  or  chief  priest,  received  ten  parts,  the  treasurer,  three, 
and  the  others  "according  to  their  rank,  one  or  more." 

The  hearing  of  confessions  and  the  granting  of  absolutions  was,  according  to  Pearce,  a 
not  unprofitable  business.  The  average  priest  might,  moreover,  have  "two  or  three 
thousand"  parishioners,  each  of  whom  would  give  him  one  or  two  amole  [salt  bars],  or 
one-fifteenth  of  a Maria  Theresa  thaler,  on  St.  John's  or  New  Year's  Day,  thus 
providing  a total  income  of  almost  200  thalers  a year.  Priests  after  five  or  six  years 
would  thus  have  enough  money  to  maintain  themselves  for  "the  remainder  of  their 
lives,"  and  would  then  probably  "return  to  their  native  place,"  where  they  would 
purchase  oxen,  commence  farming,  and  "five  well"  — so  long  of  course  as  the  country 
they  lived  in  was  at  peace.  Priests  also  obtained  fees,  often  of  some  magnitude,  for 
burial  services.  They  "always"  got  "well  paid"  when  "any  great  man"  died,  and  even 
obtained  part  of  whatever  a poor  man  left  behind,  for  which  reason,  Pearce  cynically 
claimed,  some  actually  prayed  for  people  to  die.  Besides  resident  priests  there  were 
others  who  attached  themselves  to  a church  without  any  right  to  its  income,  but 
obtained  their  maintenance,  either  in  return  for  undertaking  some  of  their  colleagues 
duties,  or  else  by  outright  begging.  The  size  of  the  clergy's  exactions  also  impressed 
Plowden  who  later  observed  that  Father  Confessors  extracted  what  they  could, 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  penitent.  The  pious  bestowed  "rich  offerings  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,"  while  the  laity  in  general  were  "mulcted  on  the  occasions  of  births, 
christenings,  marriages,  deaths,  registers  of  sale  and  purchase,  burials,  and  the  like,"  so 
that  the  priests,  "besides  their  continual  feasting  at  public  expense,"  were  "usually 
stocked  with  money,"  and  on  account  of  their  numbers  were  often  compared  by  the 
Abyssinians  to  locusts." 

Dabtaras,  for  their  part,  obtained  their  living  in  a variety  of  ways.  Though  one  of 
their  principal  functions  consisted  in  singing  in  church  choirs,  many  abandoning  the 
service  of  the  Church,  became  legal  advisors  to  provincial  rulers,  or,  according  to 
d'Abbadie,  turned  successfully  to  trade.  The  majority,  however,  devoted  themselves  in 
one  way  or  another  to  writing.  Some  earned  their  living  by  producing  amulets  and 
charms  against  disease  and  misfortune,  and  by  the  practice  of  medicine  and  occult 
sciences,  while  others  were  "hangers-on"  at  various  churches.  Many  dabtaras  claimed 
the  ability  of  exorcising  supernatural  powers.  One  from  Gojjam  for  example  was  said 
to  have  declared  that  he  could  "prevent  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox,"  as  well  as 
destruction  from  both  locusts  and  hail.  Others,  as  we  have  seen,  wrote  out  Ge'ez  texts 
for  their  Judaic  compatriots,  the  Falasa. 

Many  monks  by  contrast  lived  in  abject  poverty,  but  some  were  quite  well  off.  Those 
at  the  market  town  of  Qorata  were  said  by  Gobat  to  be  "very  wealthy,"  and  were 
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reported  to  have  lent  money  --  presumably  to  merchants  or  chiefs  — at  the  rate  ol  no 
less  than  240%  per  annum. 

The  wealthiest  churchman,  not  surprisingly,  was,  however,  the  Coptic  A bun,  or 
Metropolitan,  who  had  "numerous"  estates  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  also 
received  a sizeable  income,  Pearce  observes,  in  charges  for  ordaining  priests  and 
deacons,  as  well  as  for  confirming  the  faithful. 

One  of  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  such  fees  was  Abima  Qerellos  who  arrived  front 
his  native  Egypt  in  1815  after  Ethiopia  had  been  without  a spiritual  head  for  no  less 
than  fifteen  years.  This  prelate,  who,  by  all  accounts,  did  little  to  justify  the  reverence 
paid  to  his  office,  immediately  after  his  arrival  "ordered  a proclamation  to  be  issued," 
Pearce  states,  declaring  that  "every  man  wishing  to  be  confirmed  a priest  must  first 
bring  him  four  amolas,  or  pieces  of  salt  each;  those  who  wished  to  become  deacons 
two  pieces  of  salt  each;  and  all  the  population  with  their  young  children,  that  had  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  former  A bunas,  were  to  pay  one  piece  of  salt  each.  Persons 
were  stationed  at  the  gateway  to  receive  the  salt  as  the  people  entered,  one  at  a time. 
More  than  a thousand  priests,  and  as  many  deacons,  were  ordained  the  first  day,  and. 
as  those  who  brought  their  children  to  be  confirmed  were  departing,  numbers  were 
still  arriving."  As  a result  of  these  extortionate  demands  the  A bun  is  said  to  have 
received  no  less  than  1,000  amoles  a day,  a total  of  730,000,  or  the  equivalent  of  over 
30,000  Maria  Theresa  thalers  at  Adwa  prices  or  100,000  at  those  of  Gondar.  These 
figures  were,  however,  exceptional,  for  once  the  backlog  of  confirmations  was 
overcome  the  prelate's  income  dropped  to  1,000  amole  per  month,  though  this  still 
amounted  to  a value  of  400  thalers  per  year,  beside  which  he  also  received  a 
considerable  quantity  of  amoles  in  ordination  fees  from  priests,  or  when  they  were 
appointed  heads  of  churches.  Qerellos's  worldiness  was  deeply  resented.  Dajazmac 
Sabagades  complained  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  1827  that  previous  Abuns  had 
never  behaved  in  this  manner,  and  in  a long  indictment  remarked  that  the  prelate  was 
demanding  silver  from  those  "who  had  no  silver."  and  claiming  his  right  to  "eat  like  a 
Ras ,"  was  threatening  to  excommunicate  those  who  failed  to  meet  his  exactions.  The 
validity  of  these  charges  was  generally  accepted.  Combes  and  Tamisier  going  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  Qerellos's  rapacity  had  made  ordination  a "farce." 

Though  the  subject  of  less  opprobrium,  Qerellos's  successor,  Abba  Salama,  who 
arrived  in  1841,  was  also  extremely  wealthy.  Besides  receiving  revenues  from  his 
extensive  estates  and  fees  from  numerous  ordinations,  he  is  said  to  have  engaged 
extensively  in  commerce,  including,  Antoine  d'Abbadie  goes  so  far  as  to  claim,  the 
slave  trade. 

(Taken  from  A Social  History  of  Ethiopia,  Richard  Pankhurst.  Trenton,  1992.  pp. 

179-81.) 

(Submitted  by  Donald  S.  Yarab) 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


Trankebarmonter  1620-1845.  By  Uno  Barner  Jensen.  Brovst  1996.  Softcover, 
5-1/2"  x 8-1/2",  34  pages,  heavily  illustrated  with  line  drawings,  and  market 
valuations.  Available  from  Stephen  Album,  P.  O.  Box  7386,  Santa  Rosa, 
California  95407.  Price  is  $11.00  postpaid. 

Specialists  in  the  coins  of  Danish  India  no  doubt  have  already  acquired  the  latest 
edition  of  Jensen’s  Trankebarmonter  1620-1845.  The  rest  of  us  should  also  acquire 
the  work,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  it  is  both  informative  and  affordable.  The  work 
is  bilingual  (English-Danish)  throughout  and  therefore  readily  accessible  even  to  those 
who  do  not  speak  Danish.  The  book  features  the  usual  characteristics  of  a 
numismatic  catalogue,  i.e.,  a listing  of  coins  with  obverse  and  reverse  description,  an 
accompanying  line  drawing  more  often  than  not,  a rarity  guide,  and  market  valuations 
(in  Danish  kroners)  in  very  good,  fine  and  very  fine.  The  work  also  contains  a short 
preface,  a bibliography,  and  sections  commenting  on  the  bases  for  valuations,  rarity, 
denominations,  grading.  Finally  there  is  a listing  of  re-struck  coins  and  fantasy  coins. 
The  only  item  which  I wish  had  been  included  in  the  book,  but  which  was  not,  is  a 
short  historical  sketch  of  Danish  India. 

Reviewed  by  Donald  S.  Yarab. 


The  Silver  Rubles  & Yefimoks  of  Romanov  Russia  1654-1915.  By  Randolph 
Zander.  Perfect  Bound,  Card  Cover,  22  x 28cm,  I41pp,  illus.  Available  from 
Russian  Numismatic  Society,  P.  O.  Box  3013,  Alexandria,  VA  22303.  Price  to  the 
trade  is  $15.00  apiece  for  up  to  10  copies  and  for  $12.50  apiece  for  10  copies  or 
more,  plus  postage.  Domestic  orders’  postage  should  be  figured  at  .75  cents  per 
book.  Foreign  postage  will  be  charged  at  prevailing  net  surface  or  airmail  rates. 

The  Russian  Numismatic  Society  has  just  published  Ran  Zander’s  comprehensive 
book  dealing  with  the  entire  range  of  the  very  extensive  repertory  of  silver  rubles  of 
Russia  and  of  the  associated  yefimoks. 

As  the  basis  of  Russia’s  monetary  system  for  several  centuries,  the  ruble  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  key  element  of  a meaningful  collection  of  Russian  coins.  Its 
abiding  popularity  (along  with  the  copper  series)  has  been  consistently  sustained.  The 
body  of  rubles  offers  the  greatest  variety  and  the  most  satisfying  representation  of 
Russian  numismatics  as  a whole. 

The  141 -page  book  sets  the  scene  by  tracing,  series  by  series,  the  historical  and 
monetary  background  of  the  silver  ruble,  from  Alexei  Mikhailovich  in  the  mid-17th 
century  down  through  Nicholas  IPs  reign.  The  characteristics  of  each  reign’s  ruble 
coinage  are  fully  described,  including  coin  types,  metrology,  information  on  coinage 
and  recoinage,  details  on  coin  engravers  and  other  important  personalities,  and  data 
on  the  mints.  Each  reign’s  patterns,  novodels,  special  award  pieces  and  fantasies  are 
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thoroughly  treated.  A number  of  key  coins  are  dealt  with  in  special  in-depth  essays, 
12  pages  being  devoted  for  example  to  the  celebrated  Constantine  ruble.  The  coins 
of  each  series  are  abundantly  pictured,  with  over  200  coins,  including  most  of  the 
significant  rarities,  being  illustrated. 

All  the  principal  19th  and  20th  century  sources  and  many  secondary  ones  have  been 
consulted,  auction  catalogues  combed,  and  the  data  in  the  standard  date-by-date 
catalogues  taken  into  account.  The  objective  has  been  to  compile  a thoroughgoing 
history,  in  narrative  form,  of  the  entire  subject  - something  that  will  be  useful  to  the 
advanced  expert  for  the  many  important  but  often  obscure  facts  presented,  and  equally 
valuable  to  the  more  general  collector  as  a single-source  introduction  and  as  a fully 
developed  reference  on  one  of  the  most  appealing  fields  in  numismatics. 

The  book  does  not  provide  a ruble-by-ruble  listing  of  all  varieties;  such  material  is 
readily  found  in  the  existing  commercial  catalogues.  To  duplicate  the  coverage  would 
only  have  doubled  the  size  and  cost  of  the  present  volume  to  no  special  advantage. 
The  aim  has  been  to  supplement  and  expand  coverage  and  emphasize  information  not 
furnished  in  the  regular  catalogues. 

There  is  a bibliographical  guide  and  a detailed  by-subject  index. 

Information  from  the  Publisher. 


Numismatic  Extracts  from  Selected  Literature 


The  rulers  of  Tegre.  as  befitted  their  status,  also  received  the  lion's  share  of  taxation. 
Walda  Sellase  in  particular  is  known  to  have  accumulated  considerable  wealth.  At  his 
death  in  1816  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  75,000  Maria  Theresa  dollars,  50  waqet,  or 
ounces  of  gold,  and  "a  number  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,"  besides  15,500  cows, 
4,100  plough  oxen,  and  1,730  ploughshares.  His  successor  Dajazmac  Sabagades  was 
likewise  so  well  endowed  with  funds  that  he  could  on  one  occasion  give  his  British 
courtier  William  Coffin  2,000  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  firearms,  while  later  in  the 
century  Dajazmac  Webe  levied  extensive  taxes,  and  had  a treasury  said  to  contain 
40,000  dollars.  Taxes  levied  by  the  ruler  of  Tegre  were  of  two  categories.  One, 
called  fessassy , was  paid  in  com.  The  other,  known  as  warqe,  literally  "gold,"  or  by 
extension  money  of  any  kind,  was,  according  to  Parkyns,  mainly  contributed  in  pieces 
of  cloth  which  served  as  a medium  of  exchange.  There  was  in  addition  a masomya,  or 
"acknowledgment,"  which  each  chief  paid  in  "cattle,  honey,  butter,  arms  or  anything 
else"  to  establish  tenure  to  his  land. 

(Taken  from  A Social  History  of  Ethiopia,  Richard  Pankhurst,  Trenton,  1992,  pp. 

170-71.) 

(Submitted  by  Donald  S.  Yarab) 
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Donal  F.  Mahoney,  P.  O.  Box  2547,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63114-0547:  Serious 
collector  of  Irish  tokens-Conders  and  Unofficial  Farthings-wants  to  hear  from 
collectors  and  dealers  in  the  U.S.  or  other  nations  with  high  grade  or  rare  examples 
for  sale  or  trade. 

Wolfgang  Bertsch,  Bahnhofstr.  34.  64380  Rossdorf.  Germany;  Am  looking  for 
somebody  who  has  a copy  of  the  manuscript/book  on  Tibetan  coins  (exact  title  not 
known)  by  the  late  Gilbert  Richardson.  Supposedly  this  text  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Internet,  but  so  far  I was  unable  to  get  to  it  Would  be  very  grateful  for  a copy  and 
pay  expenses  involved. 

Donal  F.  Mahoney,  P.  O.  Box  2547,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63114-0547:  Serious 
collector  of  high  grade  Irish  coins  (10th  through  20th  centuries)  would  like  to  hear 
from  collectors  and  dealers  unknown  to  him  regarding  items  for  sale/trade. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


WHAT  IS  THE  WORLD’S  MOST  USED  CURRENCY? 

Certainly  many  people  recognize  the  Dollar  and  the  Pound,  in  fact  they  can  be  used 
to  purchase  goods  at  many  far  eastern  commercial  centers.  The  Mark,  Yen  and  Franc 
are  also  recognized  and  accepted  well  outside  the  borders  of  their  homelands  but 
would  they  win  the  prize  as  most  recognized?  How  about  the  Chinese  Yuan  used  by 
over  a billion  in  China?  If  you  think  generically  and  look  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  how 
many  people  use  the  Rupee  and  its  derivatives  in  their  daily  life?  Just  adding  up  the 
populations  of  India,  Pakistan  and  Indonesia  (Rupiah)  gets  you  a total  of  nearly  1.1 
billion  people  and  there  are  numerous  countries  around  the  Indian  Ocean  who  use  or 
have  used  the  Rupee  in  recent  memory,  eg  East  Pakistan  (Bangladesh)  before  1971 
with  its  population  of  125  million. 

All  the  currencies  we  see  posted  daily  on  our  TV  sets  comes  from  countries  with 
populations  of  less  than  270  million.  Although  the  Dollar  is  used  in  Canada, 
Australia  and  a host  of  other  small  countries  their  combined  populations  don’t  come 
close  to  half  of  India’s  alone.  Even  adding  the  commercial  centers  where  they  can 
be  used  or  even  easily  exchanged  they  may  not  come  close  to  the  numbers  specified 
for  the  never  mentioned  Rupee.  I may  be  wrong  by  my  money  is  on  the  Rupee, 
anyone  want  to  challenge  that? 


(Submitted  by  Peter  Coles) 
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